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LEADING ARTICLES FROM RECENT LEGAL 
PERIODICALS 



Legal Ethics. 
Professional Idealism. Charles F. Chamberlayne. 

The low idealism of the legal profession ; the fact that the standard 
of professional conduct is abnormally low, is noted by Mr. Chamber- 
layne as recognized by the profession, and he says, "as a panacea for 
the evil they have given us— codes of professional ethics. To the fer- 
vent cry for the bread of moral life a stone of formalism and nega- 
tion, admirable in itself, has apparently been given." "The success or 
shipwreck of a professional voyage will be found to be determined by 
moral forces over which a code of ethics, however salutary, can have 
but slight control. When the compass of life is 'out' something more 
is needed than an accurate chart of the rocks." Mr. Chamberlayne, 
however, takes the Canon of ethics of the American Bar Association 
as a sort of foundation for the recommendations he makes. He would 
advise adequate instruction on legal ethics in the law schools. The 
difficulty in their doing so he finds in the finding of the right man and 
how to pay him when he is found. He believes, however, that the 
right man may, if not easily, yet ultimately, be found. The question 
of payment may present greater difficulties, but may be solved by the 
legal profession itself, which "has it in its power, at any moment, to 
create a national endowment of such extent and range of _ application 
as will be in some sense a fitting expression of its determination that 
no considerable body of law students in any section of the country, 
who are desirous of following the high ideals of their profession, shall 
be prevented from learning them simply by lack of financial means." 
Mr. Chamberlayne presents in an interesting manner the manner in 
which this idea should be worked out. He believes some such reform 
is necessary in order that the people of the country may feel a re- 
stored confidence in the legal profession.— Green Bag, September, 1909. 
Vol. 21, pp. 436-444 

Public Libraries. 

The Legal Status of the Public Library in the United States. Bernard 
C. Steiner. 

The public library is held by the courts to be "an association or in- 
stitution of learning." (These words are quoted from a decision by 
Judge Mitchell, of Pennsylvania) ; and it is also a public charity. In 
both cases the library classes with the universities, and the courts have 
followed the trend of public opinion in thus classing them; for the 
people have found in the public libraries large and small, institutions 
which are charities in the better sense, and universities in the broader 
sense, where the mind is free to follow the greater or the lesser light, 
and each receives his own according to his capacity. 

As such benevolent institutions they have been exempt from taxa- 
tion, in some cases, even, their property not in actual use for the pur- 
poses of the library, being exempt, though not in all jurisdictions. The 
control of these libraries, while generally local, is, in most states regu- 
lated by Statute, under which the municipality works. So important 
has this legislation been that it seems much more might have been 
said in regard to it, as the courts have taken these statutes into con- 
sideration in their opinions.— American Law Review, July-August, 1909, 
pp. 536-546. 
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